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A TALE OF TWO MONTHS 
THE DANCE OF DEATH 


Oswald Garrison Villard, in The Nation, 
quotes the following official messages from 
the capitals of the world: 

Tokyo, January 28.—The Japanese 
people, Admiral Mineo Osumi, Minister 
of the Navy, asserted in the House of 
Representatives, must be prepared to see 
through any naval race that may eventuate 
even if we are reduced to eating rice gruel. 

Moscow, January 30.—The personnel 
of the Red Army has been increased from 
562,000 in 1932 to 940,000 in 1934. Show- 
ing the suddenness with which the Soviet 
Union’s military establishment has been 
expanded, M. Tukasheysky revealed that 
the military budget for 1934 had originally 
been set at 1,665,000,000 roubles, but that 
the actual expenditure had totaled 5,000,- 
000,000 roubles. The military expenditures 
will be 6,500,000,000 roubles this year. 

Washington, February 22.—The War 
Department Appropriation Bill, carrying 
one of the largest annual outlays for strictly 
military purposes in America’s peace-time 
history, was passed by the House today 
without a record vote. ... The Bill, as 
adopted by the House after five days of 
debate, appropriated for the Department 
$378,734,448 for the fiscal year 19386. Of 
this amount, $318,699,488 was described 
by the Appropriations Committee as being 
for strictly military purposes. 

London, March 4.—The British Gov- 
ernment today announced a new defence 
policy. The policy, presented in the House 
of Commons in the form of a White Paper 
signed only with Prime Minister J. Ram- 
say MacDonald’s initials, calls for increases 
in the Army, Navy, and Air Force... . 
“Nor,” it says, “is the increase in arma- 
ments confined to Germany. All over the 
world, in Russia, Japan, the United States, 
and elsewhere, armaments are being in- 
creased. We could not afford to overlook 
this, and so had to begin to meet our 
deficiencies.” 

London, March 6.—The estimated 
expenditures of the British Navy for 1985 
will be 60,050,000 pounds, according to 
figures presented in the House of Com- 
mons today. . . . This is an increase over 
1934 of 3,500,000 pounds, which, together 
with the increases for the Army and the 
Air Force recorded yesterday and Monday, 
brings the aggregate of the proposed de- 
fence expenditures up to 124,250,000 
pounds for all three branches, or 10,539,000 
pounds more than in 1934. 

Tokyo, March 8.—The House of Peers 
enacted the 1935-1936 budget today, 
giving final approval to the demands of 
Japan’s Army and Navy leaders for the 
largest military appropriations in the Em- 
pire’s history. ... The budget totals 


GLEANINGS 


y. 2,210,000,000 (about $600,000,000). 
From this sum the Army will receive 
y.490,000,000 (about $142,000,000), and 
the Navy y.530,000,000 (about $154,000,- 
000). 

Washington, March 8.—The Senate 
ended a three-day battle over armaments 
today by voting a near record $400,000,000 
for the War Department, with authority 
to increase the standing Army from 
118,750 to 165,000. 

Paris, March 12.—A Bill submitted to 
the Chamber of Deputies today by Fran- 
cois Pietri, Minister of Marines, provides 
for the construction of two 35,000-ton 
battleships. 

Berlin, March 138.—.... the first 
official admission by the German Govern- 
ment that it possesses bombing planes 
was made today in the Deutsche Diplo- 
matische Politische Korrespondenzg. This 
organ justified the open violation of the 
Versailles Treaty on the ground that 
since the former Allies had refused to con- 
form to their obligations to disarm, there 
was nothing left for the Reich but to take 
its own measures for rearming. .. . 

Moscow, March 14.—Notice that an in- 
crease in ‘‘defensive measures” would fol- 
low in Soviet Russia if Great Britain made 
concessions to what were called Germany’s 
plans of aggression was served today in an 
authorized article in Igvestia, the Govern- 
ment newspaper. 

Berlin, March 15.—Adolf Hitler de- 
nounced the Versailles Treaty and an- 
nounced that Germany will immediately 
reintroduce conscription and build an army 
of 500,000 men. Conscription will also be 
applied to the Air Force and Navy. 
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THEODORE PARKER AND HOWE I 


D. A. Hayes 
in The Christian Advocate | 


I heard Julia Ward Howe make a publi} 
address at one time in Boston in which} 
she said, ‘‘My husband did not like for me 


to go to Music Hall on the Sabbath tq 


hear Theodore Parker, and he positivel 


forbade my taking the children there | 
He said that there was such a restless| 


crowd of such very common people, coming! 
and going as they chose, without any re- 
spect for the reading of the Scripture 
or the time of prayer and with no appar+ 


ent reverence for the Sabbath, that nef 


would not allow his children to becomelfy 


familiar with such a sight. \ 


“Then I sat down at home that day 


and wrote out a list of the things I liked 
best, and I read them to my husband, 
They read like this: ‘I would rather hear 
Parker than go to the theater.’ And I 
went on, ‘I would rather go to the theater} 
than go to a party.’ 
go to a party than to go to church!’ ” 

She meant the particular church whic 


her husband attended, with its dignity andl| i 


propriety and altogether nice people, its| 
service so unlike the noise and confusio 
of the crowds at Music Hall, attracted by 
the personality and dynamic power of the 
popular preacher. She heard Parker pray 
and said, “His features were lit up with the} 
glory of his high office. 
with God, and took us with him into the 
divine presence.” 
She heard his denunciation of Danie 
Webster for his public misdeeds, and whe 


she was late in getting home to dinner that# 


day she said to her family, “Let no one} 
find fault! I have heard the greatest thing} 
that I shall ever hear!’ 

x20 ee 


MORALITY VS. RELIGION 
Durant Drake 
from “‘Problems of Conduct” 


Most of our temptations owe their ap 
peal to our craving for happiness, for ex-+ 
citement, for something great, the quickly 
ened heart-beats and deeper breathing off 
a passion given rein. Morality is dull, re 
pressive, cold; and while we acknowledgelf| 
its utility, we often lack the power to care 
for and follow its behests. Religion satis 
fies this need, meeting excitement wit | 
excitement, joy with a purer joy, giving us 
something bigger and better than the temp: | 
tation from which it turns us. It not onl i) 
tells a man what to do, it pushes him into#} 
doing it; it not only sets up a code, it gets! 
into a man’s heart and saves him. Histori+ 


cally, this is what the religions, as con 
trasted with the mere philosophies * andl 
| 


moral codes, have done; and any man de 
serves to be called religious by whom an 
ideal of life has been so heartily and loyally} 


espoused that it lifts him, in some measure, |} 


above the power of temptation to seduceiff |i 


or of ill fortune to depress. 


Then, just to bel] 
wicked, I suspect, I added, ‘I would rather 


Truly, he talkedif| 
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w# record” and give the Department of Social Relations 
') the “right to speak with assurance’ on many subjects 
i) in the program. 
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Social Action in Unitarian History 
Everett M. Baker 


O one has a right to speak for our independent 
churches in matters of belief—but when we 
reflect upon things that are a matter of his- 
toric record then one has a right to speak 

with assurance, for our ‘traditional attitude’ is written 
in shining pages in the story of the land we love.” I 
quote from a recent address of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot as 
printed in The Register. Dr. Eliot is quite right, and he 
suggests an important theme which ought to be 
earried further. An examination of the record may 
provide us with a clearer understanding of our own 
tradition. 

As we all know, the Department of Social Rela- 
tions in its Program of Social Action speaks only ‘‘in 
its own name” and “‘in no wise binds the denomina- 
tion.’ The department believes its “program is but- 
tressed by the philosophy underlying our religious 
faith.’ In all the interesting discussion concerning 
this study program there has been much talk of the 
prophets of the past. Channing and Parker and the 
other great have been called upon to give authority 
to the program of the department. Incidentally it is 
interesting to recall how much support Channing 
and Parker received from the church people of their 
day when they turned the light of Christian ethics di- 
rectly on the then established property system and 
raised their voices against human slavery. 

The program is buttressed by the philosophy of 
the past, but in addition it has the support of an 
amazing number of resolutions expressing the convic- 
tion of Unitarians gathered in General Conference, 
Western Conference, and Annual May Meetings for 
the last four or five decades. These give a firm foun- 


“| dation of opinion on which the Program of Social Ac- 


tion is built. It is buttressed not only by the philos- 
ophy underlying our faith and by the prophets of the 
past, but also by a great body of specifically stated 
conviction on matters of social, economic and political 
These resolutions are ‘‘a matter of historic 


One of the criticisms leveled at the program of 


) the Department of Social Relations has been that it 


suggests specific legislation. ‘You can’t make people 
- good by passing laws.” True. But legislation has 
proved helpful in ordering human relations, and the 
American Unitarian Association, functioning In a 
democracy, has time and again advocated specific 
) legislation. For example, the Board of Directors of 
‘) the Association on January 12, 1932, passed a resolu- 


vw} tion expressing its approval of the work of the United 
*) States delegation at the International Conference for 


the Limitation and Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs, 
and urging the Senate of the United States to ratify 
the Convention and “‘to provide for the necessary legis- 
lation.” The resolution continues, ‘Such steps, we 
believe, would not only prevent the increase of drug 
addiction in this country and the world, but would 
considerably reduce the present extent of the evil.” 

On February 14, 1933, the Board of Directors of 
the Association voted to record “its approval of House 
Joint Resolution 580 giving the President power to 
declare an embargo on the shipment of arms. .. .” 
Nothing could be more definite. There is no realm 
of social organization where we as Unitarians have not 
entered the halls of government advocating some 
specific legislation. 

Our established policy has been to bring the 
values of our religious idealism to bear on the specific 
problems of our democracy. This we must continue 
to do with renewed and increased energy if we are to 
preserve a governmental system which recognizes the 
worth of the individual, and is built upon the funda- 
mentals of our religious faith. 

In presenting its Program of Social Action to ‘“‘be 
used as a basis of study and the determination of 
appropriate action” the Department of Social Rela- 
tions has not only set forth its own wisdom but, in 
view of our traditional attitude written in the records 
of our Association, can also speak on many matters 
with assurance. 

War and Peace 

The Program of Social Action says ‘‘the United 
States should adhere to the World Court and the 
League of Nations.’’ In 1914 the Annual Meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association passed a resolu- 
tion saying “This Association . . . . hopes that the 
United States may take the lead in a league of nations 
by which war with its accompanying horrors may be 
finally abolished.”’ The day will come when Unitarians 
will speak with pride of this resolution and the prophet 
who introduced it. 

Year after year the Annual Meeting and the 
Western Conference have urged United States ad- 
herence to the World Court. In 1932 the Annual 
Meeting of the Agsociation sent to the chairmen of 
the national committees of political parties resolutions 
requesting declarations favoring ‘‘continued partici- 
pation in the work of the League of Nations, the dras- 
tic reduction of our own military and naval budgets, 
and protection of the persons and property of na- 
tionals in foreign countries by pacific means only.” 

The General Conference in Philadelphia in 1931 
passed a resolution urging the Government of the 
United States to formulate a constructive disarma- 
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ment policy which should include “acceptance of the 
establishment of a permanent Disarmament Com- 
mission... . and the advocacy of the abolition of 
private manufacture of munitions.” This was before 
we knew all the facts revealed by the Nye investiga- 
tion. 

Last May the Annual Meeting of the Association 
passed the following resolution: ‘‘Whereas, the question 
of compulsory military training is one within the 
forum of conscience, Therefore be it resolved that the 
American Unitarian Association .... urges educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country to grant 
exemptions from courses in military training to all 
students holding moral or religious scruples against 
such training.” In 1930 the Western Conference 
passed a resolution stating “that we the members of 
this conference express our opposition to military 
training in our high schools and to compulsory military 
training in either high schools or colleges of the United 
States.” 

The Annual Meeting of the Association declared 
in 1933 ‘‘that it is entirely consistent with the historic 
principles of the Unitarian Fellowship for members of 
our churches who are conscientiously opposed to war 
and participation in it, to refuse such participation.” 
Resolutions stating the same ideal but applying to 
specific cases were passed by the Association in 1929, 
1931, and 1932, and by the Board of Directors of the 
Association in 1933. 

The section of the Program of Social Action of 
the Department of Social Relations headed ‘‘War 
and Peace’”’ proves to be a conservative statement of 
principles, with perhaps one exception, on which we 
are all agreed, or at least to which a majority of Uni- 
tarians, in Annual Meeting or General Conference or 
both, have expressed agreement. The “War and 
Peace’”’ section of the program is merely a statement 
of our recorded convictions concerning the “‘steps’” by 
which “nations must find a way to live in peace.” 
The Department of Social Relations has listed them in 
a program to “‘be used as a basis of study and the de- 
termination of appropriate action.” 


Economic Affairs 


In the realm of economic affairs our Association 
has made fewer pronouncements. There are prob- 
ably several reasons. Until recently we have not been 
so keenly aware of the ‘“‘unnecessary insecurity for 
everyone” created by the unjust conditions of life 
under an economic system like the present. The 
church, with few exceptions, has accepted the economic 
structure of the society of which it isa part. But there 
is an increasing number of sincere and wise men who 
believe that the motivating forces of the system and 
its very nature are not consistent with the teachings 
of Jesus. Our economic system is crumbling, or at 
least temporarily out of order, not because of the 
weight of any ethical criticism imposed by these re- 
formers, but because of its own inherent weaknesses. 
Whatever the cause and whatever the outcome, the 
present situation needs careful study. . 

Some of the items in the Program of Social Ac- 
tion have not been suggested heretofore by the de- 
partment. However, the General Conference in 1931 
recommended that :—“‘All our churches give very care- 


ful consideration in their program during the year 


to the causes of the present situation, and the various | 


methods which may be used both to alleviate it and 


to prevent its repetition; specifically a study of pro- |} 


posed federal and state legislation.”’ The conference 
directed ‘“‘the officials of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation and particularly its Department of Social 
Relations to continue its study and research and to in- 
crease its cooperation with all agencies, religious and 
secular, which are working toward the end of relief 
and prevention.” The conference placed on record 
“its definite conclusion that the relief plans as at 
present proposed are inadequate and of a temporary 
nature, and that what is needed is a statesmanlike and 
constructive plan for a just social and economic order.” 
Among the measures suggested that this conference 
felt should have the support of the churches were 


the following: ‘‘(a) Immediate and adequate provi- | f 


sion by national and local government for such needed 


and useful public works as road construction, develop- | f 
ment of public parks, elimination of grade crossings, — 


flood-control projects, the clearing of slums in our 
cities, etc. (b) Social insurance covering unemploy- 


ment, health, old age and other forms of disability. . 


(c) The reduction of hours and days of labor as 


rapidly as the development of machinery and tech- 


nique make possible to a point commensurate with 
the need of consumption.” 

The Western Conference in 1932 urged “the 
ministers and laymen of its constituent churches to 
use their influence for the purpose of securing such a 
reorganization of our social and industrial systems as 


will insure the stabilization of industry, a shorter | 


work day, unemployment insurance, employment as- 
surance, the substitution of the ideal of service for the 
profit motive, and a more equal distribution of the 
products of industry.” 

The next year the Western Conference said:— 
“Believing that American society is at present under- 
going fundamental social changes which are primarily 
concerned with ownership and control of production . . . 
we recommend to the members of the churches of the 
conference a study of the conditions which exist in our 
industrial and agrarian life today, together with a 


survey of political and social technique for j : 
these conditions.” “ improving 


The same conference said the following:—“‘Jt | 


1s the sense of this conference that the provision of public- 
utility service is a proper function of the government 
and not the exclusive prerogative of private enter 
prise; that the people have the right to choose whether 


such a function shall be assigned to private agents, | 


and that the least possible rates consistent with cood 
service are the paramount consideration.” A 


Child Labor 
The American Unitarian Association first raised 


its voice against child labor in 1899. The May Meetine | : 
of the Association in 1933 and again in 1934 anid thd | 
year, specifically } 
on of the pending - 


Western Conference of the same 
endorsed “the demand for ratificati 
Child Labor Amendment.’’ 


Miscellaneous Resolutions 


No Unitarian need be reminded of th iti 
ne St 
concern our Association has always had for eae 
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of minority groups. In 1928 the Anniial Meeting 
resolved :—“That all unconstitutional forras of censor- 
ship of public meetings, speech, or communication be 
condemned.”’ 

In 1919 and 1923 two interesting resolutions on 
race relations were adopted by the General Conference. 
“Resolved: That we record our detestation of the 
persecutions and brutalities inflicted in too many 
American communities upon the colored people. It 
is the manifest duty of the churches to bear emphatic 
testimony to the need of calmness, sanity and sym- 
pathy in the relation of white and colored Americans, 
to denounce outrage and violence, to sustain law and 
order, and to encourage the cooperative good will which 
is the foundation of the peace and welfare of every 
community.” ‘“‘This conference puts on record its 
unqualified condemnation of that evil spirit of in- 
tolerance, bigotry and hate, which manifests itself 
in acts of violence and persecution designed to intimi- 
date or to deprive of their legal rights any of our 
fellow human beings, of whatever race, color or 
creed.”’ 

The earlier records of our Association show a 
deep concern for “the civilization and elevation of our 
fellow-citizens in the Southern States of African de- 
scent’ (General Conference resolution, 1886). 

In 1894 the General Conference adopted the fol- 


lowing: —“‘Resolved, that this conference condemns 
without qualification the barbarous practice of lynch- 
ing. ... In the name alike of religion, humanity, 


and civilization, we call upon the pulpit, the press and 
all friends of order and justice to unite in rectifying 
public opinion and in strengthening the moral sense 
of the people so that this blot may be removed from 
the fair name of our country.” 

The General Conference of 1905 had before it a 
very interesting resolution on divorce which brought 
forth a long discussion. The resolution itself spoke 
of the evils of divorce, and even at that early date 
there was a strong group in the conference itself 


which was very distinctly opposed to condemning all 
divorce. 

There are several resolutions in the records of our 
meetings favoring freedom of dissemination of scien- 
tific birth-control information under proper social 
and medical safeguards. The most interesting and 
most specific resolution was adopted by the May 
Meeting of 1932. Others on this subject were adopted 
by the Western Conference in 1932 and 1934, and the 
Annual Meeting in 1930. 

In 1912 a resolution was passed favoring the 
abolition of capital punishment. 

There have been a great many resolutions of a 
general nature indicating a real concern and passion 
for social change and human progress. Among them 
is a surprising number of specific recommendations 
and resolutions addressed to various agencies of 
Government. 

These resolutions are a matter of historical rec- 
ord. They give to us an assurance that our tradi- 
tional attitude is one of earnest participation in all 
the planning and the building of ... . 


. . . . The glorious golden city 
Pictured by the seers of old; 


And the work that we have builded 
Oft with bleeding hands and tears, 
Oft in error, oft in anguish, 

Will not perish with our years: 

It will live and shine transfigured 
In the final reign of right: 

It will pass into the splendors 

Of the city of the light. 


By the application of our religious ideals of 
brotherhood, and love, and justice, to the specific 
economic and social problems of our day, we too may 
follow proudly in the tradition which is ours, and 
share in the building of “‘the city of the light” where 
“‘wrong is banished” and ‘‘justice reigns supreme o’er 
all 


The Light from Beacon Hill 


Edward Holton James 


quested me to write an article for The Register 
on the subject of the ‘Liberal Church.” 
The first thought that comes to me is one 
of sorrow when I survey the fundamental weakness 
of the church in all its branches at the present time. 
The Protestants are divided from the Catholics, and 
the Protestants are themselves divided into innum- 
erable sects. Every principle of unity and solidarity 
has been lost. The church has become so “liberal’’ 
that it has ceased to be a church. Humanism and 
other issues have come into the foreground, and some 
liberal ministers go so far as to think that the time has 
come to cease struggling over the meaning of the Bible, 
and metaphorically to throw this venerable book out 
of the window. 

Protestantism, while it has had very great ad- 
vantages for us, has made us forget the principles, the 
discipline, the team-play, the social and _ political 


technique, of the early church. All that seems to 


have completely faded out from the mentality of the 
modern Christian. Even the modern liberal is com- 
pletely destitute of that conception of the church as a 
weapon which inspired the ancient liberal, and gave 
to the martyr the courage to face the lions. Will it 
come back? I believe so, for I can see no other sal- 
vation for humanity. Of course, it can never come 
back in the old way. But it will come back in a new 
way when men begin to grasp history, and see that 
the church is not a divine institution except in so far 
as it is a scientific and indispensable weapon for justice 
and human brotherhood at every step along the line 
of man’s constantly changing evolution. A church, 
it seems to me, without unity is no church. Jesus, 
the so-called Christ, would certainly disown any 
church which had thrown the principle of unity to the 
winds. A liberal that cannot get back to first prin- 
ciples seems to me a very poor stick to lean on. But 
someone may say: How can Christians unite? How 
about all the theological differences? So far as I see 
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the need of the moment, it makes no difference whether 
a man believes that there is only one person in the 
Trinity, or three persons in the Trinity, or twenty- 
five or a million persons in the Trinity, so long as that 
man is willing to go out and fight the battle of the 
church as it was once established according to the 
principles and aims of its authentic founders. 

Jesus would have the utmost contempt for 
anything in the nature of a sect or a denomina- 
tion. 

Do I bring up the old antithesis between the state 
and church? Certainly, where a question of justice, 
peace or human brotherhood is involved. ‘The state 
is strong and can take care of itself. The church is 
weak and needs defenders. For every oath that a 
Christian is obliged to swear to be loyal to the state 
I would make him swear a duplicate oath to be loyal 
to the church. Jesus said to Caesar: “Thus far 
and no farther.’”’ For a Christian, after nineteen 
centuries, there can be no departure from that 
principle. 

“Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s 
and to God the things that are God’s.”” These words 
have been interpreted to mean that Jesus was speaking 
in support of Caesar’s power. ‘This interpretation, 
first launched by the great Christian racketeer, Con- 
stantine, has been the most flourishing and successful 
lie of all the ages. Jesus was put to death not because 
he attacked Caesar, but because he attacked Caesar’s 
idol. When Jesus took divinity away from Caesar, 
Caesar ceased to be Caesar. 

We have Caesar’s idol with us today, only in a 
different form. To fight that idol, the Christian must 
grasp the principle that the churchis Law, and Highest 
Law. Under our eyes we see democracy turned into 
mobocracy. Under our eyes we see patriotism changed 
into mob psychology and herd psychology. The hu- 
man herd is running down hill to destruction. One 
force alone can check this ghastly, insane stampede, 
the church as law and highest law. Put the Bible 
back on the pulpit and explain it to the people not as 
the history of revelation but as the history of evolu- 
tion. God said to Abraham, ‘‘Get rid of the idols!” 
He said the same thing to Moses and Jesus. God 
says the same thing to us. Let God’s evolution pro- 
ceed! 

But I do not forget that I am writing an article 
for a very respectable and conservative old journal 
devoted to the cause of Unitarianism. Good! Uni- 
tarianism is not a church. Unitarianism is a principle. 
Jesus was the first Unitarian. Much has been given 
to the Unitarians and much shall be expected from 
them. They are at the present time engaged in an 
awful schism over a Program of Social Action, which 
has been launched by a certain enterprising commit- 
tee which is strongly entrenched at 25 Beacon Street, 

Boston. This program advocates, among other 
things, public ownership of utilities. This might mean 
more electric light for the farmers out west. But 
what I am interested in is more spiritual light for the 
liberal ministers in Boston. The only thing missing 
from the Program of Social Action is a plank demand- 
ing the public ownership of the church. The program, 
as issued, is a big program, but it is tied up toa little 
church, more or less privately owned. It is said that 


the church:.s not in politics. 
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That simply is not true. |j-3 
The church is in politics, but the trouble is (a trouble |}> 
which comes to all old institutions) that the church is |} 


in politics 01 the side of political conservatism. That | \, 


is not the function of the church. The function of the) 


church is to be in politics on the side of justice and | a) 


human brotherhood. Jesus was insistent on the sub- 


ject of one big church as a weapon for justice and | 3 
human brotherhood. Were he here, looking over the |}3 


situation, he would say that if, in the last analysis, | 


at the end of all the arguments, the radicals and con- |} 


servatives inside the church cannot agree on the one |f}" 


transcending question of human brotherhood, their } 


best and wisest course is to part company one from |i" 


the other, in order that the one big church can again } 
come into existence. The radicals in Moscow advo- } 
cate burying the church. 
line. I do not believe in burying history. The only } 


hope for man lies in lifting the church out of the } i 


grave. 
The Unitarians must make their church bigger. | 


They must bring the church back to what it was one jf 


T can see no hope along that |} 


thousand years ago, the leader of civilization. On|” 


all sides the harvest is ripe. In Hitler’s country the 
crop is ready to be gathered in. The Christians; 


there do not know which way to turn. There is a hill fi 


in Boston called ‘‘Beacon Hill.” 
that hill shine across the sea to Germany, so that the} 
Christians there may be guided back to that principle 
of Christian unity which alone can save man from 
darkness, tyranny and destruction. 
think twice before gagging and jailing and disgracing} 


Christian ministers if they belonged to a church asifir 


strong as was the church of Hildebrand, the monk of} 
Cluny. 

I say, come back to the old day. 
that the church in the day of Luther was a tyrant, I 
will answer that the church has learned her lesson. 


that henceforth she will be not man’s tyrant butilihs 
That is why I believe that not anyif 
sect or any denomination, but the church, has theif 
Why set up a League of Nationsi# 


man’s servant. 


future before it. 
in Geneva to accomplish a job that belongs and has#f} 
always belonged to the church? We cannot cheatif} 
history. We stand at the parting of the ways. Godf 
made evolution. 


Jesus, and now, nearly two thousand years after 
Jesus, we again stand at the parting of the ways. 


the state cannot educate the children to a love for} 
liberty, the education of the children must come backif 
into the hands of the church. The future belongs toll: 


the children. Teach them the true meaning of the 
flag, teach them that it is a symbol of liberty and not} 


of slavery. Teach them that those who wish to en 
slave this country by the use of the flag are enemies} 


to the flag. Teach the children to be kind and gen- 
erous, but do not teach them to be slaves. Bring up 
the children so that when they go out to fight for the} 


country and the flag they will not spend the rest~oliff}, 
That is the work off 


their lives demanding a bonus. 


"ay 


the church, and when that work is taken up by alll ‘; 


Christians throughout the world, the old church i 


all her might and glory will come back, and the wa | ! 


question will be settled once for all. 


Let the light from | 


Hitler would] 


If anyone saysH® 


Evolution did not make GodJif 
Abraham came first. Two thousand years later camel 
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a <~| the Annual Visitation of the Alumni of the 
sy 9)| Harvard Divinity School were limited to one 
mi day. Over a hundred alumni were in at- 
‘th tendance. At the business meeting a motion was 
| carried to encourage Dean Sperry to continue plans 


ia the summer school in September. It was also 


5 OR the fourth successive year the meetings of 


Divinity School alumni. 

Speaking at the morning session on “The Minis- 
iter’s Job in a Time of Change,’”’ Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
of Boston, Mass., in an address sparkling with pene- 
‘trating humor and illustrative anecdote, combined the 
wisdom of age with the adventurousness of youth. 
“| Changes, he said, were inevitable and, for his own part, 
he had always found the next thing more interesting 


Among the specific changes he dealt with was that 
of rethinking our theological conceptions and develop- 
ing a theistic hypothesis to fit the scientific conception 


r Pe oiritual ‘redemption and not social reform, he af- 
‘if firmed that prevention of social evils is better than 
‘palliation, misguided enthusiasm better than cloistral 


Among those who addressed the luncheon meeting 
was Rev. Horace L. Wheeler of the class of 1885. 
wi He spoke of the days when Divinity Hall stood almost 
alone on Divinity Avenue and when Norton and 
s) Lyman and the first Andover professor began their 
wt teaching there. Of the five men of his class he brought 


The afternoon session offered a contrast in na- 
4) tional mental types. Professor Paul J. Tillich of Ger- 
»jmany, delivering the Dudleian lecture on Natural 
/|Religion, began with a conceptual antithesis that 
led him to a final synthesis, and Professor Charles 
Harold Dodd of England, delivering the Ingersoll 
}lecture on the Immortality of Man, spoke in a style 
at once direct and ornate, lucid and adroit. 

To all Harvard graduates young enough to at- 
'tend the meeting, the terms ‘‘natural’’ and “revealed”’ 
as applied to religion could no longer be regarded as 
.| disjunctives. We are familiar with religion as both, 
or, ignoring the dichotomy, religion is simply histori- 
eal. But in the Germany of today, which has seen a 
| powerful resuscitation, led by Karl Barth, of a Weltan- 
| schawung that in its main outline seemed, as we heard 
lof it, identical with that of Calvin’s “Institutes, ”’ the 
| correct relation between natural and revealed religion 
is the problem most discussed among the leaders of re- 
| ligious thought. It takes, Professor Tillich said, the 


| Harvard Alumni Visitation 
Rowland Gray-Smith 


form of a question, “Is a natural theology possible?” 
And this problem explains the present theological 
situation in America as well as in Germany. While 
Emil Brunner, on the one hand, asserts that according 
to a natural process God is a logical, moral and esthetic 
necessity for man, and, as such, has been manifest 
within historical religions, Karl Barth and his innum- 
erable followers assert, on the other hand, that human 
nature, so far from producing a true idea of God, can 
produce only fantasies of a demonic character devoid 
of all ultimate validity. 

The lecturer stood for a synthesis of the two con- 
ceptions of religion in a historical conception which 
neither uses natural theology as a sub-structure for 
the super-structure of a revealed religion nor recog- 
nizes the finality of the dichotomy. Inreply to Barth, 
man’s receptibility to a divine impulse must itself 
imply a ground within man upon which to build. The 
very fact that man can ask an intelligent question re- 
garding the ultimate object of religious devotion pre- 
supposes a revelation that already belongs to man. 
Natural religion is to be replaced by historical re- 
ligion, and this historical religion will have but one 
theology, of which human questioning will be the one 
pole and the answering from a transcendent source 
will be the other. 

Professor Dodd approached his study of immor- 
tality with the question, What kind of immortality is it 
that Christianity seeks room for in its philosophy of 
the universe? If we think of the timeless and change- 
less qualities of the individual’s experience as a ra- 
tional being, then immortality is not in the permanence 
of the individual’s existence but in absorption into the 
universal. If we think of the individual’s bare con- 
sciousness of personal identity, immortality becomes 
abstract; it would be the survival of a naked ego and 
not the blessed hope of eternal life. We approach the 
Christian conception, however, if we recognize that 
human personality is complex and exists only in rela- 
tion with other persons. Simple people reach the core 
of the matter when they ask, Shall I meet my friends 
and kin again? 

The lecturer traced the development of this idea of 
immortality through Hebrew thought to its final form 
in the Christian idea of eternal life. The New Testa- 
ment announces that eternal life is here, and this life 
gives membership in an invisible society of which 
just men of former times are also members. Viewing 
this invisible society as a community of men raised 
spiritually to their highest, there is built up a spiritual 
life which transcends its physical basis and a spiritual 
heritage whose treasures are reciprocally shared. The 
essential quality of this life is love. Love is the ul- 
timate constituent principle of allreality, and whatever 
is of the love of God is imperishable. This carries the 
strongest possible hint of an individual’s absolute 
permanence. Our hope of immortality depends upon 
our participation in a society capable of perfection be- 
cause it is bound together in the love of God; “we 
know that we have passed out of death into life, be- 
cause we love the brethren.” 
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THE LIBERAL TEMPER 


IBERALISM is more accurately described as a 
1 temper of mind than as a set of definite opin- 
ions. It is an attitude toward truth rather than 
a body of accepted formulations of truth. It distrusts 
the use of the definite article in connection with the 
word truth—“‘‘the truth” is something that implies a 
claim to monopoly that is foreign to the liberal mind. 
Of John Wilkins, the seventeenth-century scholar 
and churchman, it was said that ‘“‘he joined with those 
who studied to propagate better thoughts, to take men 
off from being in parties, or from narrow notions, from 
superstitious conceits, and a fierceness about opinions’”’; 
and that is an excellent description of the liberal 
temper. 

Fierceness about opinions is, in most cases, a 
sign of deep-seated lack of confidence in one’s own 
position; and when the liberal has taught himself to 
outgrow it, he has done so by developing a strong and 
positive faith which can serve as a safe foundation for 
the exercise of wide freedom in matters of opinion. 
The tolerance of the true liberal is an indication of the 
strength of his fundamental convictions, and not of 
their weakness. What Erasmus wrote in 1524 about 
the Catholic Church has valid application to religious 
liberalism: ‘“The essence of our religion is peace and 
harmony, things which can be maintained easily only 
on condition that we formulate definite conclusions 
on an exceedingly small number of points of doctrine, 
leaving each man free to come to his own opinions on 
most matters.”’ 

There is need at the moment for a fresh proclama- 


hope for genuine enthusiasm for any program of re-|} | 


tion of this kind of teaching, with renewed emphasil 4 
upon the primary need for deepening our central = 


in the principles of liberalism, lest we lose the libera|| ® 
temper. Partisanship, narrowness, superstitious con ¢ 
ceits, and opinionated zeal are the evil fruits of thif it 
illiberal temper; and our Unitarian fellowship is bj) 
no means wholly free of them at the present time f: 
The cure lies in the deeper areas of our corporate lifay)’ 
where the clash of opinions is not heard and the stri | y ‘ 


i 


of controversy is forgotten, where faith and mutual 
confidence and all the elements of nobility of spirit find) 
their dwelling-place and exercise their creative inj 
fluence upon the practical affairs of men. 
Frederick M. Eliot. 


kK * 


FOR CLASS INCLUSIVENESS 


AMUEL JOHNSON once remarked that “a mai 
S would never undertake great things, could hj 
be amused with small.’’ The pertinence of thy 
great lexicographer’s comment to our task today 1 
building the kingdom of God may seem remote, bu) 
its two-fold truth grows more lucid daily. A Unitariai 
church, like any other religious fellowship, may su 
render to the temptation of being amused with smal 
things, such as a dour morbidity over its own plight 
or an exaggerated interest in ecclesiastical hobby 
horses of one breed or another, or an anachronisti| 
indulgence in denominational pride. A point a 
rives, through no other known agency than the grace: 
of God, when a deadly boredom envelops the fello 
ship which amuses itself with such trivialities of o 
ganized religion. Then the other half of Dr. Johnson’] 
dictum becomes apparent—a church must undertak 
great things or die. 

Irrespective of denominational fences (witnes# 
the Methodists and Congregationalists), and irre} 
spective of national boundaries (note the Japanes 
Christians under Kagawa), the church today is throw | 
ing its energies into the task of achieving a just and 
rational society. We Unitarians find ourselves rH 


fronted with a gigantic handicap. Our people suffe 
from an undeniable isolation from the laboring class} 
the very people for whom a new social order should 
have the greatest value. With several noteworth | 
exceptions our churches are destitute of industrial] 
and manual workers, the chief victims of our present} 
regime. The stubborn fact confronts us: ours is af 
class church. Any concern our people feel with the 
plight of the disinherited is vicarious in nature, it 
certainly is not a problem involving members of our 


own church family. Th 

How are we to understand the feelings and aspi- 
rations of the men and women who perform the com- 
mon labor of our world if they remain outside our 
doors? If Unitarians cannot discover their dignit 
and worth through personal fellowship there is little 


form in our economic or political institutions. eH 
need more than an amiable good will for the workers 
(who so obviously are not in our pews)—we need in| 
our church life the presence of these men and women} 
who are too often known to us only in the chill aul 
straction, the proletariat. 


Stephen Hole Fritchman. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CHURCH OF THE NEW ORDER 

The Church: Catholic and Protes- 
tant. A Study of Differences that 
Matter. By William Adams Brown. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75. 

Professor William Adams Brown is 
keenly conscious of the indifference of 
many erstwhile Protestants to the insti- 
tution of religion, the Christian Church. 
He is of the opinion that the church is de- 
serving of a greater place in the loyalty 
and affection of Christians than they now 
give. He admits, however, that such a 
conviction runs contrary to the prevailing 
mood of popular opinion, and cites John 
Dewey’s argument in ‘‘A Common Faith,” 
—that the institution of religion, in all its 
forms, is not only negligible but actually 
deleterious—as an example of a common 
attitude toward the church today. Pro- 
fessor Brown confesses the faults of the 
church which come under the criticism of 
John Dewey, but thinks that Dewey’s 
central thesis is wrong, and that all who 
hold such opinions will come to a painful 
disillusionment. 

This reviewer stands with John Dewey, 
and thinks that, as Protestantism now 
functions, with its defense of the bourgeois 
order of capitalistic society, to which 
Protestantism gave its first emotional im- 
pulse and religious sanction, and which, 
in its sectional, denominational, sectarian 
and national divisions, has remained the 
religion of expanding capitalism which has 
brought the western world to its present 
economic, social and spiritual depression, 
Protestantism is an actual impediment to 
the advancement of the good life for all 
men today. 

Professor Brown also seems to admit as 
much as this; and he therefore seeks to 
discover a unifying Christian faith as a 
corrective to the divisions that “reflect 
and perpetuate attitudes towards re- 
ligion which hinder spiritual fellowship 
and inhibit common action.” He realizes 
the difficulty confronting such a hope, as 
is clearly evident in Part III of his book, 
in which he treats of Contemporary Prot- 
estantism, and the way in which a funda- 
mental inconsistency entered into the 
heart of Protestantism with its divisive 
effect, at the very beginning with Luther 
and Zwingli, Calvin and Servetus. He 
thinks, however, that Protestants still 
have much in common; and it is that 
which they hold in common upon which 
they must base their hope. He proceeds 
further, and, admitting the still greater 
differences in faith and temper between 
Catholic and Protestant, yet there is 
something of faith which they hold in 
common and there may be the beginning of 
a new rapprochement, if only, at present, 
in social action. 


I fear, however, that Professor Brown 
has set before him a hopeless, though cour- 
ageous, task. The bibliography at the 
back of the book indicates his vast reading 
and exhaustive information upon the sub- 
ject with which he deals; all of which he 
uses for the purpose to which he has dedi- 
cated the book. But the book impresses 
me as being representative of the easy tol- 
erance of pre-war liberalism in religion, 
which never really accomplished anything 
toward uniting the various sectarian dif- 
ferences and divisions. 

I know, of course, that this crisis period 
may be the opportune moment for at- 
tempting a union of divided Christendom, 
but will it not be more a movement in 
common defence against a new scientific 
world program for society which threatens 
to destroy all organized religion, than any 
actual unity of faith, other than the in- 
sistence of perpetuating the present bour- 
geois capitalistic order of society? 

I am not attempting to deny the many 
virtues of historic Protestantism, all of 
which Professor Brown exalts in their 
most idealistic form; neither am I refusing 
to admit that Protestantism inspired great 
advances in organized human society; the 
extension of privilege, liberty and oppor- 
tunity. But the other tragic fact remains, 
there were such grave contradictions within 
the system, that to prolong it beyond this 
point of disintegration will be to plunge 
the world back into a new barbarism in 
which all of the human advances will be 
irretrievably lost. Yet this is the very 
thing which Fascism is doing, and I detect 
a kind of religious Fascism in the thing 
Professor Brown is proposing. In this 
connection, I think that Professor Brown 
raises a very important question: “Is 
modern Protestantism still Protestant?” 
I would say that the whole future of non- 
Roman Catholic religion depends upon 
the answer that is made to this question. 
If contemporary Protestantism remains 
Protestant, then, in my judgment, it can 
have no vital part in the new world order 
now being born at ‘‘the end of our time”; 
for Protestantism, as Protestant, is the re- 
ligion of disintegrating capitalism; and 
just as the bourgeois revolution needed a 
new religious emotional impulse, in a new 
religious faith, so, too, the new world so- 
ciety can have nothing in common with the 
divisive religions of the old order. The 
religion for the new world must come with 
a new emotional impulse, promoted by an 
entire new ideology toward life. Will it 
be Christian? Perhaps not. And, again, 
perhaps it will be Christianity universally 
applied for the first time in its history; 
but it will not be Protestant. 

For 2 return to Christianity, I think, 
would be a return to Catholicism. Pro- 


fessor Brown clearly analyzes the Catholic 
position: ‘‘When we say that the Roman 
Church is an imperialist church we mean 
two things. We mean, in the first place, 
that it claims final authority in the field of 
religion. We mean, in the second place, 
that this authority is world-wide in its 
range, extending not only to all men but to 
all parts of the life of man. There is no 
individual of all earth’s teeming millions 
to whom the Church of Rome is not con- 
scious of a God-given mission. There is no 
phase of man’s many-sided activity—in- 
tellectual, emotional, practical—on which 
it is not conscious of having an authori- 
tative word to say.”” Now the religion for 
the new collective classless society must 
be as authoritatively Catholic as the Ca- 
tholicism of pre-Reformation Christendom. 
Professor Brown’s modernistic compro- 
mises could never create such a unifying 
world religion. But there is, however, a 
new universal world religion in shaping, 
which, in America, found its first expres- 
sion in Channing Unitarianism. This 
anti-Protestant religious movement seems 
to have been recaptured by a group of 
men in Chicago. A most challenging series 
of editorials have been appearing in The 
Christian Century defining such a new 
philosophy, theology and social program 
for a world religion more in keeping with 
the scientific outlook. This, I think, is 
the advance liberals in religion will make, 
which will be inclusive of Unitarians, 
whereas the compromising return to a 
Fascistic pseudo-Protestantism of certain 
leaders at the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, whose ideas Professor William Adams 
Brown expounds in the book under review, 
would exclude Unitarians and other scien- 
tifically minded groups. 
William A. Marzolf. 
* * 
PROPERTY’S BURDEN 

A Man of Property, or The Jacob 


Saga. By Harris Elliott Kirk. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 109 pp. 
$1.00. 


Dr. Kirk, distinguished minister of the 
Franklin Street Church (Presbyterian), 
Baltimore, has written the thirty-first book 
in Harper’s Monthly Pulpit. Through 
the saga of Jacob he depicts man’s struggle 
between his spiritual visions and his wor!d- 
ly ambitions. He sees most men, like 
Jacob, touched by idealism in youth and 
filled with a fervor to live great lives. 
Through the middle years of life, like 
Jacob, he finds they compromise damag- 
ingly with their early visions, seeking 
worldly power and the praise of men 
rather than spiritual power and the service 
of God, and then, as old age advances, 
grow conscious that they have surrendered 
the most satisfying objectives in life, and 
find they must go to their graves without 
ever being able to meet the haunting 
hunger in their souls. A readable, human 
story well pointed to our times. 

Robert H. Schacht, Jr. 
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Liberal Church in a Changing Order 


Discussed at 


“The Mission of the Liberal Church in a 
Changing Social Order’? was the timely 
theme of the Central District meeting of 
the Pacific Conference, held at Stockton, 
Calif., April 23-24. Dr. William S. Mor- 
gan, president of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry and moderator of 
the Conference, presided at all sessions. 
Delegates attended from Santa Cruz, San 
Jose, San Francisco, Fresno, Sacramento, 
Oakland, Berkeley, and Stockton, Calif. 
Sessions were held in the beautiful Uni- 
tarian Chapel and at the Congregational 
church. 

Dr. Horace Westwood of Berkeley 
preached the conference sermon on ‘‘The 
Forgotten Genius of Liberalism.’”’? Dr. 
Westwood declared that he does not be- 
lieve liberalism a lost cause, that he holds 
high hopes for the movement in spite of 
present trends. ‘‘Liberalism is the faith 
of freedom,” he said. “Its primary postu- 
late is the spiritual freedom of mankind. 
The genius of liberalism is the essential 
genius of humanity. And because it is 
the genius of humanity it shall never die. 
It shall live as long as men have spirits 
that aspire. It shall continue to live until 
it possesses the soul of the race. To 
believe that liberalism is doomed to defeat 
is to believe that the spirit of humanity is 
destined to defeat also. There is an in- 
stinct in man which declares to the whole 
universe, ‘I was made for freedom, there- 
fore I will be free.’ The genius of liberalism 
is the hope of the world.” 

Dr. Tully C. Knoles, president of the 
College of the Pacific, discussed ‘Toler- 
ance.” “The truths of religion,’ Dr. 
Knoles declared, “‘are not arrived at by 
definition, by experiment, or by judgment 
alone, but by the varying experiences of 
individuals. Therefore one finds more 
manifestations, judgments, and opinions 
in religion than in any other field of 
thought. 

“We cannot be intolerant with truth, 
but only with the persons holding it. We 
cannot argue with the vitality of truth 
that is lived, for it is possible to establish 
truths by living them, when it is impos- 
sible to prove them. Tolerance is usually 
sought by minorities until they become 
majorities, then they abolish tolerance 
entirely.” 

The Wednesday morning session was 
opened with devotional services led by Rev. 
Dorothy Dyar Hill, secretary of religious 
education at the Berkeley church. A 
panel-forum on ‘The Church and the 
Economic Order’ was led by Dr. Clarence 
Reed of Oakland, Rev. Ben F. Wilson of 
San Jose, and Milen Dempster of Stock- 
ton. Dr. Reed said, in regard to the pres- 
ent economic condition, ‘‘Avert it we can- 
not. Reform must be carried on. We 
must have recovery, reform, and secur- 


Central Pacific Meeting 


ity.’ Mr. Wilson, in declaring what the 
church stands for and its duty in the 
economic order, quoted from the proclama- 
tion of the Free Church Fellowship and 
from the writings of Theodore Parker. 
The address of the morning was by Dr. 
Fred J. Conzelmann, staff physician of the 
State Hospital. His subject was “‘Modern 
Phases of the Cure of Souls.” 

At the laymen’s and ministers’ luncheon, 
Dr. Reed spoke from the point of view of 
the minister, Niles Wretman of San Jose 
spoke from the laymen’s viewpoint, on 
“The New Partnership of Laymen and 
Ministers.” 

At the Y. P. R. U. meeting, presided 
over by Miss Theodora O. Corey of Los 
Angeles, Calif.,field secretary, Dr. G. A. 
Werner, professor of history and political 
science, College of the Pacific, spoke on 
“The Church and Ideals of International 
Peace.’ A panel-forum, consisting of stu- 
dents of the College of the Pacific and the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
led the discussion. 

The conference dinner was well attended. 
The musical program was supervised by 
Mrs. Ellis Harbert. Dr. C. S. S. Dutton 
of San Francisco was the speaker, pointing 
to ‘The Signs of Promise for the Future.”’ 
He touched briefly on the addresses that 
had been made at the various sessions and 
expressed himself as being pleased with 
the conference. He said that liberalism 
must continue, and in order that it might 
continue we who believe in liberalism must 
make sacrifices. We must, he declared, 
exercise love for those who do not agree 
with us, those who think differently than 
we do. It isin such love that there is the 
real hope of liberalism. It is not easy. 

Mrs. H. L. Burleson, regional vice-presi- 
dent of the General Alliance, was the 
luncheon speaker for the meeting of the 
Associate Alliance of Northern California. 
After the business session, the afternoon 
was taken up with a discussion of a ‘‘Pro- 
gram of Social Action for Our Alliances.” 


* * 


GROWTH AT RIDGEWOOD 


Fifteen new members were welcomed in- 
to the Unitarian Church of Ridgewood, 
N. J., Easter Sunday. 

This church is elated over the success of 
its Fireside Forum, which has just finished 
its third season. Each of the past two 
years has been marked by a considerable 
advance in attendance. About eighty per- 
cent of those attending are not members 
of the church. It has become the out- 
standing weekly forum gathering of Bergen 
County. 

Another flourishing organization is the 
Unity Club, which has become the most 
thriving young people’s group associated 
with any church in this area. 


LIBERALS JOIN IN MESSAGE 


OF FRIENDSHIP TO JAPANESE | 
Universalists and |} 
other liberals were among the 301 religious |} 


Several Unitarians, 


leaders who signed an open letter of friend- 


ship addressed to the Japanese people after || @ 
churches and ||}3 


peace organizations had failed to obtain | 


widespread protests by 


the cancelation of the naval maneuvers in | 


the Pacific. 
3, the day the maneuvers began. 

The message informs the Japanese people 
of these protests and invites them to 


‘unite with us in redoubling our efforts to | i 
maintain our historic friendship and in op- | 
posing every effort that is likely to lead to ||) 


mistrust between our peoples.” 


Those signing include Rev. Everett M. 


Baker, minister of the Westminster Uni- 
tarian Church, and Rev. 


Unitarian Association; Dr. Charles R. 


Joy, administrative vice-president of the |} 


A. U. A.; Bishop Frederick B. Fisher, 


minister of the Central Methodist Epis- | 


copal Church in Detroit, Mich., and presi- 


dent of the Free Church Fellowship; Dr. | 

minister of the | 
Community Church, New York City; 
Dr. John H. Lathrop, minister of the | 
Church of the Saviour in Brooklyn, N. Y.; | 
Rev. Henry W. Pinkham of Newton Cen- | 
ter, Mass.; Dean Clarence R. Skinner of | 


John Haynes Holmes, 


the Theological School, Tufts College; 


President Sydney B. Snow of the Mead- 


ville Theologica! School; and Dr. John van 


Schaick, Jr., editor of The Christian Leader. | 


CHURCHES AND SOCIAL HYGIENE 


An article by Dr. Anna Garlin Spencer. 
on “The Church and Family Welfare— | 


The Church and Social Relations” is in- 


cluded in the May issue of The Journal of |} 


Social Hygiene, designated as a Church 


Number. In addition to the article by Dr. |}} 
Spencer, the contents include the following: |] ‘ 


What Can the Church Do for Social 
Hygiene?—Bishop John C. Ward. 


The Catholic Church and the Social | 
Hygiene Movement—Rev. John M. Coo- 


per. 


Editorial Comment—Dr. Harry Emer- |}ff . 


son Fosdick. 


Symposium of short articles: The Rela- |] 
tion of the Church to Social Hygiene Law | 
Enforcement—Medical Measures—F amily |] 
in Rural |] 


Counseling—Social Hygiene 
Churches, and other special topics. 


The address of the American Social | 
Hygiene Association is 374 Broadway, |} 


Albany, N.Y. 


* * 


Greenbush, Wis.—Ten new members 
were received into the Little Brick Church 


on the Hill, of which Rev. Henry E. Polley | 


is minister, at the Easter service, Sunday, 
April 21. The attendance at the service 
was the largest in the history of the church. 


Robert H. } 
Schacht, Jr., minister of the First Unitarian | 
Church, both in Providence, R. I.; Dr. | 
Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the Depart- | 
ment of Social Relations of the American | 


It was released in Japan May || 


) 
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| These Societies Entitled to Delegates 
of A. U. A., May 21 


at Annual Meeting 


The following churches and societies, 
‘| having complied with Article II of the 
‘| By-Laws of the Association, are entitled 
to representation at the next annual 


meeting on May 21, 1935. 


If any omis- 


| sions are discovered in the list, or if any 
4) society fails to receive blank credentials, 
| it is desired that notice be sent to me 


‘| without delay. 


yi|| Albany, N. Y. 
| Alton, Ill. 


1} ~ Congregational Uni- 
ah tarian Society. 
|. Angora, Minn. 

| Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Diy 


| Arborg, Man., Can. 
}) Arlington, Mass. 

}, Arnes, Man., Can. 
H Ashby, Mass. 

| Athol, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

| Attleboro, Mass. 
Augusta, Maine 
.\) Ayer, Mass. 


‘if Baltimore, Md. 
\\) Bangor, Maine. 
A Barnstable, Mass. 
aK Barre, Mass. 

‘| Bedford, Mass. 
Belfast, Maine. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
| Berlin, Mass. 
| Bernardston, Mass. 
+) Beverly, Mass. 

{ Billerica, Mass. 

| Blaine, Wash. 

| Bolton, Mass. 

) Boston, Mass.:— 

First Parish, 
chester. 

First Church. 

First Church in Rox- 
bury. 

Second Church. 

King’s Chapel. 

First Parish, West 


Dor- 


Roxbury. 
Arlington Street 
Church. 
First Parish, Brigh- 
ton. 


- First Congregational 
Society, Jamaica 
Plain. 

Third Religious So- 
ciety, Dorchester. 

Hawes Unitarian 
Congregational 
Chureh, South 
Boston. 

Bulfinch Place 
Chapel. 

Church of the Dis- 

|. ciples. 

Christ Chureh, Dor- 

chester. 

First Unitarian So- 

ciety, Hyde Park. 

Unitarian Church, 

i Roslindale. 

| Channing Church, 
Dorchester. 


Walter R. Hunt, 
Secretary. 


Braintree, Mass. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Brewster, Mass. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
Bridgewater, East, 
Mass. 
Bridgewater, West, 
Mass. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Brookfield, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass.:— 
First Parish. 
Second Unitarian. 
Brooklyn, Conn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 


Cambridge, Mass.:— 
First Parish. 
Canton, Mass. 
Carlisle, Mass. 
Castine, Maine. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Charlestown, N. H. 
Chelmsford, Mass. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Chieago, Ill.:— 
First Unitarian So- 
ciety. 
Third Unitarian 
Church. 
The People’s Church. 
All Souls at Lincoln 
Center. 
The Church of the 
Brotherhood. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio:— 
The First Unitarian 
Congregational 
Church. 
St. John’s Unitarian 
Church. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Concord, Mass. 
Concord, N. H. 


Danvers, Mass. 
Davenport, Iowa. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Denver, Colo. 


“Des Moines, Iowa. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Dighton, Mass. 
Dover, Mass. 
Dover, N. H. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Duxbury, Mass. 
Easton, Mass.:— 


Congregational Par- 
ish. 
Unity Church, 
North: Easton. 
Eastport, Maine. 
Edmonton, Alberta, 
Can. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Ellsworth, Maine. 
El Paso, Texas. 
Erie, Pa. 
Eugene, Ore. 
Evanston, Ill. 
Exeter, N. H. 


Fairhaven, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Flirt, Mich. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Francestown, N. H. 
Franklin, N. H. 


Gardner, Mass. 
Geneseo, Ill. 
Geneva, Ill. 
Gimli, Man., Can. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Grafton, Mass. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Groton, Mass. 


Hackensack, N. J. 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
Hampton Falls, N. H. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Harvard, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Helena, Mont. 
Highland Springs, Va. 
Hingham, Mass.:— 
First Parish. 
Second Parish. 
Third Congregation- 
al Society. 
Hinsdale, Ill. 
Hollis, N. Y. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Houiton, Maine. 
Houston, Texa. 
Hubbardston, Mass. 
Hudson, Mass. 
Humboldt, Iowa. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Jamestown, N.Y. - 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Keene, N. H. 
Keokuk, Iowa. 
Kingston, Mass. 


Laconia, N. H. 
Laneaster, Mass. 
Laneaster, Pa. 
Lawrence, Kans. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lebanon, N. H. 
Leicester, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Lexington, East, Mass. 
Lincoln, Mass. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Littleton, Mass. 
Littleton, N. H. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Louisville, Ky.:— 
First Unitarian 
Church. 
Clifton Unitarian 
Church. 
Lowell, Mags. 
Lundar, Man., Can. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Lynn, Mass. 


Madison, Wis. 
Malden, Mass. 
Manchester, Mass. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
Marlboro, Mass. 
Marshfieid, Mass. :— 
Second Church in 
Marshfield. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Medfield, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mendon, Mass. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Milford, N. H. 
Milton, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Moline, Il. 
Montclair, N. J. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Montreal, Can. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Nantucket, Mass. 
Nashua, N. H. 
Natick, Mass. 
Natick, South, Mass. 
Needham, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
New London, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newport, R. I. 
Newton, Mass.:— 
Channing Religious 


Society. 

Society at Newton 
Center. 

Society at West New- 
ton. 


New York, N. Y.:— 
Church of All Souls. 
Seeond Cong’l Uni- 

tarian Church. 
The Bronx Free Fel- 
lowship. 

First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Brooklyn. 
Fourth Unitarian So- 
ciety, Brooklyn. 
Unitarian Church of 

Staten Island. 
First Unitarian 
Church, Flushing. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Norfolk, Va. 

Northampton, Mass.:— 
Second Congrega- 

tional Church. 
Society at Florence. 

North Andover, Mass. 

Northboro, Mass. 

Norton, Mass. 

Norwell, Mass. 

Nyack, N. Y. 


Oakland, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Orange, N. J. 
Orlando, N. J. 
Ottawa, Can. 


Pasadena, Calif. 
Peabody, Mass. 
Pembroke, Mass. 
Pepperell, Mass. 
Peterboro, N. H. 
Petersham, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa.:— 

First Unitarian 

Church. 
Unitarian Society of 
Germantown. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.:— 
First Unitarian 
Church. 
Northside Unitarian 
Church. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Pomona, Calif. 
Portland, Maine:— 

First Parish. 

Preble Chapel. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Presque Isle, Maine. 
Providence, R. I.:— 

First Cong’] Church. 

Westminster Cong’l 

Society. 


Quiney, Il. 
Quincy, Mass. :— 
First Cong’l Society. 
Wollaston, Unitarian 
Society. 


Randolph, Mass. 
Reading, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
Riverton, Man., Can. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, Tl. 
Rockland, Mass. 
Rowe, Mass. 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Saco, Maine. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo.:— 

Church of the Mes- 

siah. 

Church of the Unity. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Salem, Mass. :— 

First Church. 

Second Church. 
Salem, Oie. 
Salina, Kans. 
San Antonio, Texas. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Sandwich, Mass. 
Sanford, Maine. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Scituate, Mass. 
Seattle, Wash. :— 

First Unitarian So- 


ciety. 

University Unitarian 
Church. 

Ieelandie Liberal 
Church. 


Sharon, Mass. 
Shelbyville, Ill. 
Sherborn, Mass. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
Somerville, Mass. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Sterling, Mass. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Stoneham, Mass. 
Stow, Mass. 
Stowe, Vt. 
Sturbridge, Mass. 
Sudbury, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Tampa, Fla. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Templeton, Mass. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Toronto, Can. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Trenton, N. Y. 
Troy, Ne Xe 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 


Underwood, Minn. 
Upton, West, Mass. 
Urbana, Ill. 

Utica, N. Y. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


Vancouver, B. C., Can. 
Vineland, N. J. 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
Virginia, Minn. 


Walpole, N. H. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Ware, Mass. 
Warwick, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 
Watertown, Mass. 
Waterviile, Maine. 
Waverley, Mass. 
Wayland, Mass. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass 
Westboro, Mass. 
Westford, Mass. 
Weston, Mass. 
Westwood, Mass. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Whitman, Mass. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Wilton, N. H.:— 
Liberal Christian 
Church. 
First Unitarian 
Cong’! Society. 
Winchendon, Mass. 
Winchester, Mass. 
Windsor, Vt. 
Winnipeg, Can.:— 
The First Federated 
Church (Icelandic). 
Winthrop, Mass. 
Woburn, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass.:— 
First Unitarian 
Church, Second 
Parish. 
Wynyard, Sask., Can. 


Yarmouthport, Mass. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Benevolent Fraternity 
of Unitarian 
Churches. 

Evening Alliance of 
Greater Boston. 

General Alliance of Uni- 
tarian Women. 

Meadville Theological 
School, Chicago, Ill. 

New York Leavue of 
Unitarian Women. 

The Joseph Priestley 
Associate Alliance, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Unitarian Ladies’ Be- 
nevolent Society of 
Leominster, Mass. 

Unitarian Church « 
All Souls (Corre- 

spondence). 
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ESSEX CONFERENCE VOTES 
TO HELP WITH APPRAISAL 


The Essex Conference, meeting April 28 
at Lynn, Mass., for its 185th session with 
an attendance of 191 delegates, voted to 
cooperate with the Appraisal Commission, 
empowering its Board of Directors to act. 

The Essex Federation of the Young 
People’s Religion Union met at the nearby 
Universalist Church jointly with the North 
Shore Division of the Young People’s 
Christian Union. Later the young people 
came back to the Unitarian church to 
close the conference with a candlelight 
service. 

George G. Davis, executive secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, dis- 
cussing “‘Local Church Administration,” 
urged the simplest kind of church organiza- 
tion that would best conserve the time and 
energies of busy laymen and laywomen, 
asserting that there was no longer any 
room for two or three administrative 
bodies—‘“‘church,” ‘‘parish’”’ and ‘‘propri- 
etors.”’ Final authority and responsibility 
should rest in one board. He urged also 
that each church have a modern statement 
of purpose to which all could subscribe 
today without reservation. He contended 
also for rotation in office, the enlistment of 
young people in actual control of the 
church, and the presence of the minister at 
the meetings of the board. 

Dr. Maxwell Savage of Worcester, Mass., 
formerly minister of the Lynn church, 
spoke on the importance of ‘The Spiritual 
Content of Unitarianism.” He said that 
Unitarianism was distinctive in its em- 
phasis on personal liberty. The individual 
was expected to work out his own salvation 
and to develop in himself a sense of per- 
sonal integrity and responsibility. He 
could not clothe himself in ready-made 
garments of righteousness in the form of 
doctrines established for him. The fact 
that the poetry of Unitarian authors has 
been given such prominence by other 
churches as a source of inspiration and 
spiritual uplift proves that we as a de- 
nomination are capable of experiencing an 
unusual high order of spirituality. There 
is danger in this day lest we tend toward 
over-secularization in order to put our 
vision to effective usage. We need to re- 
member at all times that only as the 
Spiritual vision is kept clear can we expect 
to move forward in the material world 
effectively. We must beware iest our 
churches give out intellectual stones to 
hungry souls that should instead be satis- 
fied with only the best of spiritual food. 
We are apt to make religion painless, to 
make it seem without responsibility or 
obligation. 

The toastmaster for the supper program 
was Rey. Cloyd H. Valentine, minister of 
the Lynn church. The speakers of the 
evening were Miss Priscilla Gifford, secre- 
tary of the First Church in Salem, Mass., 
who spoke of her experiences at the Isles 
of Shoals meetings; and Mrs. Thomas G. 


Rees, president of the General Alliance. 
Mrs. Rees brought the conference to 
a fitting close with her most inspiring 
challenge to the delegates. Unitarianism is 
a very living and dynamic reality to Mrs. 


Rees. 
x * 


LESLIE PENNINGTON INSTALLED 


Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, successor to 
Rev. Ralph E. Bailey, was installed as 
minister of the First Church in Cambridge, 
Mass. (Unitarian), on Monday evening, 
May 6. 

The formal installation was conducted 
by Edward F. McClennen, chairman of 
the Standing Committee. A_ prayer, 
written for the occasion by Dr. Francis G. 
Peabody, was given by Rev. Dan Hunting- 
ton Fenn of Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

The sermon was preached by Dr. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass. He said in 
part: 

“There have been periods—and there 
will be again—when skepticism in re- 
ligion has required the finest courage of 
mind and when scruples have arisen ardent 
and direct from the depths of moral! in- 
tegrity. But the present is no such period, 
although many who play idly with religious 
ideas are under the impression that they 
are performing a feat of valor. It may be 
at times and for certain people a notable 
thing to define religion as the endless search 
for truth, and it may carry great nobility 
of soul with it; but the nobility wastes 
away when the task of living devotedly is 
postponed to the discovery of some dis- 
tant truth which is to explain why we live 
at all. 

“There have also been periods—and 
will be again—when the battle to be fought 
in the name of religion has been for free- 
dom in belief and for some escape from 
oppressive authority. But the present is 
no such period—not for us. For others, 
yes; for others in other parts of the world 
we may desire to fight: but for ourselves 
it is a sham battle. It is fantastic that 
the right to think about religion as an in- 
dividual sees fit should be considered a 
bold statement of our purpose and a re- 
markable enticement into the pews of our 
churches, when any first-year student at 
college takes the right for granted, and 
everywhere around us there are people 
exercising the right with earnestness or 
with levity of mind. 

“Let us not persist in unreal postures 
of defiance, when the battle is sweeping to 
quite another part of the field. The im- 
mediate expression of any religion that is 
alive and unfettered and growing must be 
to the strange power of the human soul to 
commit itself to some cause, to yield to 
some claim, for which no logical, scientific, 
or matter-of-fact reason can be given. 
We are coming to see that nothing in this 
world has much use or profit, unless we 
can touch it with the valor of a dream, 
with that vision which accompanies the 
deed of uttermost fidelity. All religions 


and economies, all inquiries and endeavo re 
pile up into a monumental futility, un! 
there is in man something decisive ar 
final, which owes nothing to the world 4 
it is and cannot be bribed by anything | 
can offer, but in the hour of crisis leag|)i'' 
into action for the sake of what the sain] me 
have called the glory of God, and to whic yi 
we may, if we wish, give a cheaper and |i! 
more dingy name.” | 
Dr. Raymond Calkins of the Firj@y 
Church in Cambridge (Congregationay)) ii 
welcomed Mr. Pennington to the con 
munity. The benediction was pra kn 
by the new minister. Others taking pai 
in the service were: Rev. Robert J. Raib vi 
of Greenfield, Mass., Rev. James Luthaf 
Adams of Wellesley Hills, Mass., Dif 
George F. Patterson, administrative vicif}, 
president of the American Unitarian A) 
sociation, Dr. Charles E. Park of thaw 
First Church in Boston, Mass., and Re} 
Miles Hanson, Jr., of Weston, Mass. 
The First Church in Cambridge hole 
an honored position in the history of tH var 
state and the city, dating back to 163 | IR 
when its first minister, Thomas Hooley inn 
came from England to establish a church j W' 
“Newtowne”’ in a log structure at the cof), 
ner of Dunster and Mt. Auburn Street: 
Mr. Pennington is the sixteenth minista (y, 
in a long line of distinguished preache 1 bat 
among whom have been Rev. Williaa 
Newell, Dr. Edward H. Hall, Dr. Frane My} 
G. Peabody, and Dr. Samuel McChon}#y,, 
Crothers, whose ministry extended fro##.,, 
1894 until his death in 1927. 


* * 


CELEBRATES 100TH BIRTHDAY |}ffv) 


Mrs. Mary Younkin, member of t 
First Unitarian Church in San Dieg 
Calif., for forty-eight years, devoted U | 
tarian for more than fifty-five years, celi} 
brated her 100th birthday, April 26. 

She was reared a Lutheran, but aftq 
her marriage attended the Disciples chur q 
with her husband. About 1870, howevejf} 
while living in Iowa City, Iowa, the i 
united with the Unitarian-Universaligt a 
Church, and on coming to San Diego Pe 
| LeRoy 


ail 
a 


1887 brought their letters to the First Unt 
tarian Church of that city. Mrs. Younkaj 
has two sons and one daughter still living 
two grandchildren and four great-grand}] 
children. She was able to attend churaf 
until about eight years ago. She has a 
ways kept up her membership in the 4 
liance. | 
She greeted the many people who cam 
to felicitate her and had her picture tak 
surrounded by 100 roses. Tea was serve 
in the garden. Dr. H. B. Bard, ministal} 
of the Unitarian Church, presented ha 
with a book of remembrance containir 
the autographs and congratulations of mol 
than one hundred friends. ee | | 
ok * 


Portland, Me.—Nine men and wome i 
received the right hand of fellowship 1) m 
the First Parish Unitarian Church Apnli) 
18 and 21. te 


| 
| 
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'\the annual supper April 17. 
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|FLINT UNITARIAN CHURCH 


HAS FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


The First Unitarian Church of Flint, 
Mich., observed the fifth anniversary of 
The society 


.|was organized on Easter, Apri! 13, 1930. 


} . . 
Encouraging reports were received at 


The every- 
member canvass resulted in a substantial 
increase to pledges. Eleven new members 
were received into the fellowship Easter 
Sunday. 

Public anniversary services were held 


0 


on the theme, ‘‘The Mission of Minorities.”’ 


“YA tea and social hour took place in the 


‘church rooms in the early evening. At an 


_ }2vening service Dr. Augustus P. Reccord 


of Detroit, Mich., delivered the anniversary 
sermon on the subject, “The Man with 
she Measuring Line.” 

The formation of the church in Flint be- 


‘Yyan with a public meeting called by Dr. 


Charles R. Joy of the American Unitarian 


‘Association March 9, 1930. Frank M. 


(Wharram was the first general chairman. 
The society was organized at the Masonic 
Temple on Easter Sunday with eighteen 
\zharter members. 

’ Considerable impetus to the new move- 
jnent was given by a Unitarian Laymen’s 
“Seague preaching mission conducted by 
“Dr. Horace Westwood at the Temple. 
}Dther ministers who assisted the group in 
‘ts early months were Dr. J. H. Applebee, 
|Or. Carlyle Summerbell and Dr. Charles E. 
Snyder. President Louis C. Cornish of 


jar minister, serving from late in 1930 to 


41934. He was succeeded by Dr. Ryder, 
lhe present minister. 


ga 


GIFTS TO PENSION SOCIETY 
The following contributions to the Uni- 
arian Service Pension Society were re- 
seived prior to April 16. 


HMeVIOUSLY reported «226. oof ae ce te ee $6,590.32 
‘tWomen’s Alliance, Fort Fairfield, Me. ... 2.00 
North Parish, North Andover, Mass. .... 25.00 
jRev. Robert P. Doremus, Gloucester, 
lati se ae Geena Soe eine 1.00 
Rev. John H. Taylor, Westwood, Mass. 2.00 
4 Rev. Hal Horace Lloyd, Marietta, Ohio 3.00 
TEX (Re Oe e eceree R 1.00 
Lucy A. Stevens, North Andover, Mass. . 40.00 
| Parish, Hingham, Mass. ......... 10.00 
Svening Alliance, Church of the Messiah, 
Bevrontreal, Canada. ase das see ee ete 5.00 
|First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. ........- 5.00 
omen Alliance of Community Church, 
BESO AVIOL KIN <M ete anexoe arate carers aie snr ea 25.00 
i |Miss Lucy Lowell, Boston, Mass. ....... 100.00 
H/Annie M. Bean, Belfast, Me. ..........- 25.00 
}2ev. Robert S. Loring, Milwaukee, Wis. . 10.00 


BEEVOXDUTY, Mass. 4. ce. eee ee wee ee ee 3.00 
|Miss Martha S. Watson, Montpelier, Vt. . 2.00 
omen’s Alliance, Dunkirk, Ni Yeur....- 5.00 
Ladies’ Social Circle, Templeton, Mass. . . 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Bangor, Me. ........ 5.00 
Rev. Harold L. Pickett, Nantucket, Mass. 1.00 


A. E. Greene, Ann Arbor, Mich. ........ 40.00 
Unitarian Ladies’ Benevolent Society, 

TbeominstersiMasss ies eset he ese ae 25.00 
First Parish in Brookline, Mass. ......... 75.00 
First Congregational Society, Sharon, Mass. 5.00 
Rev. Frederic W. Smith, Chelmsford, 

MASS ates yl Teenie SBC on 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Barneveld, N. Y. ..... 10.00 
First Unitarian Church, Duluth, Minn. .. 10.00 
Laura C. Letchworth, Buffalo, N. Y. .... 10.00 
Church of the Disciples, Boston, Mass. 15.30 
Women’s Alliance, Athol, Mass.......... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Milwaukee, Wis. 15.00 
Social Alliance, Arlington, Mass. ........ 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Denver, Colo. ........ 15.00 
Women’s Alliance, Petersham, Mass. .... 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Dighton, Mass. ...... 2.50 
Women’s Alliance, Lincoln, Nebr......... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, First Parish, Cam- 

rid Ces assiycu tad ee ne. eee eee ke 50.00 
Women’s Alliance, Belfast, Me........... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Burlington, Vt. ...... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Toronto, Canada ..... 50.00 
Ladies’ Charitable Society, Woburn, Mass. 25.00 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, 

BuitalayiNiey caer ean tee eee ie 25.00 
First Unitarian Society, Hudson, Mass... . 10.00 
All Souls’ Church, New London, Conn. 17.00 
Women’s Alliance, New London, Conn... . 5.00 
First Parish, Mendon, Mass. ........... 10.00 
Rev. Arthur N. Moore, Cambridge, Mass. 1.00 
AME PION eae teiiat ati cake Re Sates etme Thay 113.18 
Women’s Parish Association, Concord, 

Dass se Bitte sie eee. Stee ae oe 50.00 
Mrs. Horatio Stebbins, Berkeley, Calif. .. 10.00 
First Parish and Religious Society, Bol- 

TOMS MASSie.. sericea ee Meee tt ec ce 10.00 
Edmund A. Whitman, Cambridge, Mass. . 10.00 
Community Church, White Plains, N. Y. . 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Keokuk, Iowa........ 5.00 
Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp, Meadville, Pa. . . 5.00 
First Religious Society, Newburyport, 

MASS. ansie ere teletens nant anes oth cea marete re eve 20.00 
Rev. A. G. Pettengill, Portland, Me. ..... 10.00 
Rev. Ernest Caldecott, Los Angeles, Calif. 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Sudbury, Mass........ 10.00 

$7,634.25 


oo * 


FRAMINGHAM ANNUAL MEETING 


At the largely attended recent annual 
meeting of the First Parish in Framingham, 
Mass., a balanced budget was reported and 
the following officers elected for the coming 
year: 

Moderator, John M. Merriam; clerk, 
Albert E. Sawyer; treasurer, George C. 
Seott; collector, Stuart B. Foster; assessors 
for three years, Katharine Rich Whiting. 
Stanley Seaman; trustees, Arthur St. 
John Whiting, Francis R. Clark, Mr. 
Scott. 

Encouraging reports showed a very ac- 
tive Alliance, Laymen’s League and Hos- 
mer Club (Young People’s Religious 
Union), with an enrollment of sixty-one in 
the church school. 

At the Easter service nine new members 
were received into the church, and during 
the month of April five additional were 
received itno parish membership. The 
largest contribution for many years to the 
American Unitarian Association was made 
at the Easter service. 


* * 


“BUILDING AMERICA”’ 


Teachers of social studies will welcome 
the future appearance four times each 
semester of photographic study units 


which will deal with the crucial economic, 
social and cultural problems of American 
life under the title ‘“‘Building America.” 
This publication is a cooperative non- 
commercial enterprise in the interest of 
education, and will provide photographic 
studies in a dramatic setting. The first 
issue deals with housing. Address, 425 
West 123d Street, New York, N. Y. 


VALLEY CONFERENCE MEETS 
AT CHURCH IN BRATTLEBORO 


Appropriations of $50 for Rowe Camp 
and $50 for the Unitarian booth of the 
General Alliance at the Eastern States Ex- 
position were made by the Connecticut 
Valley Conference, meeting for its seventy- 
fifth session, April 28, at the Federated 
Church in Brattleboro, Vt., with an at- 
tendance of 140 persons. 

A resolution voted by the conference re- 
gretting the departure of Rey. Kenneth C. 
Walker of Holyoke, Mass., said that Mr. 
Walker “‘brought to the conference the 
point of view of the more advanced think- 
ers of the denomination and to its affairs 
he gave an interest and attention that was 
exceptional and sincere.”’ 

The afternoon address was given by 
Arthur Whitney, superintendent of the 
church school in the Brattleboro church, 
who spoke briefly on the topic, ‘‘Religious 
Education or Not.’ It has often been 
claimed that religion is caught, not taught, 
Mr. Whitney said, but, even granting that, 
some foundation or some beginning is 
necessary. One powerful argument for a 
background of religious education is the 
statement of a well-known juvenile court 
judge that practically none of the charges 
committed to his jurisdiction are members 
either of a church school or a Boy Scout 
troop. Mr. Whitney challenged ministers 
and laymen to take an interest in their 
young people, to further young people’s 
organizations in their churches, and to see 
to it that these organizations take a vital, 
active part in the church life. 

There were separate sessions of the As- 
sociate Alliance, the Laymen’s League, the 
Young People’s Religious Union and the 
Association of Ministers, following the 
afternoon address. 

At the evening session, Rev. Georges S. 
Cooke of Northampton, Mass., preached 
the conference sermon on “The Function of 
Religion in Our Times.”’ 

Mr. Cooke concluded that religion, as 
Jesus conceived it, becomes not a system of 
doctrines, but the soul of man which sees 
life, first, as a whole; second, as a longing, 
a yearning, and a becoming; and third, as 
being ome with God. Religion transforms 
the individual. Jesus looked at history 
and humanity and saw them transformed 
into the kingdom of God. Religion is 
really mysticism in its highest sense. In 
order to survive, religion must not lose 
sight of God. The water of life is God in 
the human soul. 
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Letters to the Editor 


CONCLUDING THE DISCUSSION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register. 

It is with reluctance that I break into 
print again, but in justice to my own posi- 
tion I feel I should give definite answer to 
certain statements in Dr. Albert C. Dief- 
fenbach’s letter which was printed in 
your issue of April 25, 

To reply through The Christian Register 
to a statement contained in what Dr. Dief- 
fenbach calls ‘‘the more intimate and con- 
fidential pages of The News Letter’? can 
hardly be questioned. The News Letter 
goes to hundreds of our clergymen and the 
items of it become common property in our 
denomination. 

It is unfortunate that Dr Dieffenbach 
was not present at the Unitarian Club when 
I spoke on “What Ails Unitarianism?”’ 
What I said in that address doubtless 
had its basis in a modern type of theism 
which, of course, underlies my own re- 
ligious thought, but, if my memory serves 
me correctly, I made no mention of either 
humanism or theism. I tried to lift the 
entire discussion above personalities and 
theological controversy. 

For Dr. Dieffenbach to assert that I do 
not welcome but only tolerate humanists is 
absurd. Some of our humanist ministers 
are my closest friends. In my own con- 
gregation are several humanists whom we 
put in places of responsibility without any 
question as to their theology. On a num- 
ber of occasions I have voted for humanists 
when they have been candidates for high 
offices in our denomination. 

The whole matter comes down to a 
question not of religion versus non-religion, 
but 
The humanists feel that only through hu- 
manistic philosophy maximum religion can 
be attained; the theists take the contrary 
point of view. 

Dilworth Lupton. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

ok K 
PRAYER 


To the Editor of The Christian Register : 

Rey. James Luther Adams’s editorial in 
a'he Register of April 25 impels me to give 
you the ideas of a layman on the subject 
of prayer. 

It is clear to me that prayer is the natural 
outery of the soul in distress; comes just 
as instinctively as the ery of an animal in 
pain, and is very real indeed, regardless 
of the purely intellectual state and atti- 
tude of the person from whom it emanates. 

It is equally clear to me that public 
prayer, even in the most orthodox churches 
and among the most backward of civilized 
peoples, has become almost entirely sym- 
bolic. It acknowledges the stupendous 
spiritual and moral trust that whatever 
cannot be prayed over conscientiously, 
ought not to be done. 

E. H. Addington. 

New Orleans, La. 


religion versus maximum religion. — 


STONELEIGH-PROSPECT HILL 


The students of Stoneleigh-Prospect 
Hill School in Greenfield, Mass., are giving 
one evening a week for practice with the 
Glee Club of the Deerfield Academy in 
preparation for a presentation of the 
““Mikado,” on Wednesday evening, June 5, 
in the gymnasium at Deerfield. 

The class in botany has invited the 
school and all friends interested in wild 
flowers to an illustrated lecture on Thurs- 
day, May 16, to be given under the aus- 
pices of the New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society. 

The president of the Board of Trustees, 
Joseph T. Bartlett, Jr., former district 


_attorney and a prominent lawyer of Green- 


field, will be present at the annual meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association and 
will address the meeting on behalf of the 
school. 


rs * 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NEWS NOTES 


Representatives of the International 
Relations Club were present at the spring 
conference of similar clubs from schools 
throughout the state, which was held in 
the new high school building in Andover, 
N. H., on Friday, May 11. A special In- 
ternational Good Will Day program is 
being arranged for Saturday, May 18. 

Recent speaking appointments of Head- 
master Carl B. Wetherell were at the Chan- 
ning Conference in New Bedford, Mass.; 
at the Ladies’ Night of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, Franklin, N. H.; at the 
Laymen’s Chapter, Manchester, N. H., and 
at the Ladies’ Night of the Congregational 
Men’s Club, Tilton, N. H. 


Canton, Mass.—The following officers 
were elected at the annual meeting of the 
First Parish Unitarian Church: President, 
H. Helm Clayton; clerk, Eliot C. French; 
treasurer, Waldo D. Kettendorf; additional 
members of Parish Committee, William 
L. Howard and Mrs. Sylvia C. Crowell. 


Radio Announcements | 


The following services will be broadcag| | 


the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, A] 
day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilq 


cycles. 


Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun 


day, 6.45 p. m. and Wednesday, 7 p. 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Statio 


KORE, 1420 ocvelee 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Churck 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 10.45 a. m 
Station WDRC, 13380 kilocycles. 


Lowell, Mass., All Souls’ Church, Rey} 
Simeon E. Cozad, Sunday, 10.45 a. mf 


| 


Station WLLH, 13870 kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congregalfl ! 
E. Stanton Hodgixjf ¢ 


tional Church, Dr. 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 13 ! 
kilocycles. 


San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Churck 


Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. mj 


Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 


Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley Elif"! 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDHE © 


1500 kilocycles. 


Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. Sa 


ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDE | a 
Rev. Dayton T. Yat 


550 kilocycles. ... 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m 
Station WDEV, 550 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differenced 
in standard time. 
* * 
LIKES THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


A letter expressing high appreciation | 
the Wayside Pulpit messages appeared ij 
The Boston (Mass.) Herald of April 18 
The writer, Frederic R. Douglas, con 
mented especially on the sentence dish 
played that week and concluded: ‘“‘T 
Unitarian society is spreading a wholg 
some and much needed messaee by thi 
simple means of advertising.” 


IWO NEW TRACTS 


THE FREE}}MIND by witLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 


Selections from a sermon preached before the Governor and Council of Massachusetts, 
An outstanding discourse which has perennial interest and value. 


A. U. A. No. 338. Order by number, not by title 


May 26, 1830. 


FREE SPEECH by wALTER PRICHARD EATON 


More and more openly forces of repression, un-American even when well meaning, are 


We must first admit the rights of all others to share freedom 
of thought and speech and then do battle for them whenever they are threatened. 


A. U. A. No. 342. Order by number, not by title 
Published for free distribution 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


closing in on our liberties. 


25 Beacon Street =:- -i- 


= -i- Boston, Massachusetts 
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i 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Everett M. Baker is minister of the West- 
minster Unitarian Church, Providence, 
R. I., and is a member of the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

Frederick M. Eliot is minister of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., and is a mem- 
ber of the Commission of Appraisal}. 


Stephen Hole Fritchman is minister of 
the Independent Congregational Society 
(Unitarian), Bangor, Me. 

Y Rowland Gray-Smith is assistant editor 
of The Register. 

Edward Holton James, who is a writer 
and lecturer, the author of “Jesus for 
the Jews,’’ has preached in various Uni- 
tarian churches. He has a home in 
Geneva and spends some months of 
each year there. He is the nephew of 
William James. 

* * 
ST. PETERSBURG MEETING 


The annual meeting of the United Lib- 
eral Church, St. Petersburg, Fla., revealed 
| a year of successful activity. 

The treasurer’s report showed a sub- 
stantial credit balance, and the financial 


yy Secretary's report included the names of 


fifty-four new subscribers. Loyalty to the 
work and ideals of the church were shown 
by the reports of the church school, the 
' Women’s Union, the men’s club, and the 
' young people’s society. 

' The Women’s Union, under the leader- 
ship of the president, Mrs. George Gil- 
mour, and her twelve competent com- 
| mittees, contributed substantially to the 
support of the church. In social service 
the Union cooperated generously with the 
| city officials. 

The report of the minister, Rev. George 
| Gilmour, included reference to his 603 
{ calls during the year. Forty new members 
) had been added, and his ministry was ex- 
tended through a regular press resume of 
his sermons. The cause was further ad- 
vanced by the wide circulation of the 
/ monthly calendar and by the progressive 
activities of Stanley E. Hunting, president 
of the board of trustees. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Sts. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister. 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, or- 
ganist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Mornirg prayer 
with sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
of more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 


Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request. 


An Alliance member desires a position as com- 
panion or working housekeeper for business woman 
or small adult family ; experienced ; go anywhere. 
References. C-530 Christian Register. 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 


The Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society for the election of officers and the 
transaction of other business will be held in the 
Edward Everett Hale Chapel of the First Church, 
Boston, Mass., on Thursday, May 23, 1935. 


MORNING SESSION 


9.30 a.m. Devotional Service. 
9.40 a.m. Reports of Officers and Committees. 
10.30 a.m. ‘‘The Beacon Song and Service Book.” 
Dr. Henry Wilder Foote. 
Rev. Vincent B. Silliman. 
11.15 a.m. Address: “‘Religious Education — Whose 


Responsibility ?” Mr. Ernest W. Kuebler, 
Secretary of the Department of Religious 
Education. 
Service of Worship from The Beacon Song 
and Service Book. 
Mr. Walter Woodman Wright, Leader. 


Recess. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Forum: “‘ Religious Education in the Parish 
Church.”’ 
Leader, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Address: ‘“ The Love of God as Shown in 
the Human Body-”’ 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Professor Emeri- 
tus, Harvard University. 


’ ° : 
A Lawyer’s Philosophy of Life 
By Percy W. Gardner 

«« . . . We rarely have (a book) so in- 
teresting.’ Providence Journal. 

« _ . . Your philosophy is sound, and 
you have set it forth clearly, simply, force- 
fully. . . . It will be one of the few books 
to which I shall regularly return... .” 

Albert J. Nock. 

«¢  . . When I began to read it yester- 
day afternoon I never left it until I had 
finished it. There is very much of sound 


common sense packed between the covers 


of that little volume. .. .” 
Clarence A. Barbour, 


President of Brown University. 
54 pages, $1.00 At bookstores or 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


II.50 a.m. 


D205 sp. M0. 


2.30 p. m. 


3.00 p. m. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill 
School for Girls -:- ~~ Greenfield, Mass. 


Beautiful buildings, fire-proof construction. 
A school with an atmosphere. The broad 
curriculum includes college preparation and 
two-year advanced course, with exceptional 
equipment for Music, Art, Mensendieck, 
and Physical Training. Address the Co- 
Principals, Isabel B. Cressler, Caroline L. 
Sumner. Trustees must be approved by 
the 


American Unitarian Association 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve your Rooms in Advance 
HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite the State House 


Remodeled and Refurnished—now under Hotel 
Hemenway Management—No liquor sold 
100 Rooms with Running Water - - - $1.00 up 
100 Rooms with Bath - - - - - - - 1.50up 


Weekly Rates 


The Unitarian Festival : 


will be held in 
HOTEL SOMERSET, BOSTON 
Thursday, May 23, 1935 | 


Reception at 6 p.m. 
Dinner will be served at 6.30 p.m. 


The speakers will be: 
Professor Adolph A. Berle, Jr. 
Miss Sarah Wambaugh 
Bishop Frederick B. Fisher 
Toastmaster, Hon. Robert Luce 
Tickets on sale at 25 Beacon Street, on and after 
Monday, May 20, 1935, between the hours of 9 and 
5 o'clock. 
Dinner tickets, $3.00. Tickets for the speaking: 
Box seats, $1.00---50 cents; admission, 25 cents. 
Application for tickets may be made to the 
Secretary, by mail, accompanied by check, and will 
be filled in the order received. 
Music as usual during the evening. 
Speaking will begin about 7.30 o’clock. 


N. WINTHROP ROBINSON, Secretary 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PULPIT* CHOIR GOWNS ~ 


Workmanship unexcelled 
Pulpit Hangings—Bookmarkers 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 

Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


COX SONS & VINING- INC. 


13) EAST 23RD STREET. NEW YORK. NY. 
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Pleasantries 


The minister met Tom, the village 
ne’er-do-well, and, much to the latter’s 
surprise, shook him heartily by the hand. 

“T’m so glad you have turned over a new 
leaf, Thomas,” said the good man. “I 
was delighted to see you at the prayer- 
meeting last night.” 

“Oh,” said Tom after a moment of 
doubt. ‘‘So that’s where I was.’’—Arca- 
num Bulletin. 

* ok 

Cavalry sergeant, to recruit marching 
too close behind charger: ‘‘How often 
have I told you not to walk too near his 
hoofs? One of these days you’!] get kicked 
on the head, and then I shall have a lame 
horse on my hands.”—Morning Post. 

* * 

Quiggle: ‘““Do you ever pause and reflect 
on the opportunities you have missed?” 

Wiggle: “No. It would be just my luck 
to miss some more while I was reflecting.” 
—Portland Morning Oregonian. 

* * 

Boss (to office-boy, who is half an hour 
late): ‘You should have been in here at 
eight o’clock.”’ 

Office-Boy: ‘‘Why, what happened?’”’— 
Pearson’s Weekly (London). 

* Ox 


“Why does a woman say she’s been 

shopping when she hasn’t bought a thing?”’ 

‘““Why does a man say he’s been fishing 

when he hasn’t caught anything?’”— 

Philadelphia Inquirer. 
* * 

Millionaires will be rushed to the front 
in another war, if some Congressmen have 
their way. What an opening for an old- 
line sergeant with a pair of dice!—Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch. 

* * 

In a manner of speaking, the earth has 
already been inherited by the meek—the 
meek taxpayer who is carrying it around 
on his shoulders.—Mobile Press-Register. 

A year ago we thought we had recog- 
nized Russia. Now all we can say is that 
it must have been two other fellows.— 
Rochester Democract and Chronicle. 

* ox 

Willie Weems: “‘Honey, don’t you think 
you could manage to live on $25 a week?” 

Dora Schultz: ‘“‘Get the license. I’ll try 
it a week.””—Florida Times- Union. 

* * 

Tough Guy: ‘For two cents I’d knock 
your block off.” 

Wise Guy: “Get away from me, you 
dirty professional.”’—Wampus. 

“T suppose your home-town is one of 
those places where everyone goes down to 
meet the train.” 

“What train?”’—Juggler. 

* * 

Louisiana has been owned by the In- 
dians, Spain, France, the United States 
and Huey.—Los Angeles Times. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religéous, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
830 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Found in the Homes of Thinking People 


Introducing ae 


The Register 


A FULL YEAR 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


a NR er OOS CeO NNO Re ocho TO Cbs Ged Cowan Oi ee 


i oy 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


_ trains for the liberal ministry of 


today. Association with the Uni- 


versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide. 
For informa- 


variety of subjects. 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D.. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


Sixteenth Annual Meeting 
Unitarian Laymen’s League 


Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. | 


MONDAY, MAY 20, 8 p. m. 
Speakers : 


DR. CLARENCE A. BARBOUR 


President of Brown University 


HERBERT C. PARSONS 


President Laymen’s League 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 


The Annual Meeting of the Society will be 
held in the Directors’ Room 
at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
on 
Monday, May 20, 1935, at 4 p. m. 


All contributors to the society and delegates 
from contributing churches are members 
and are urged to attend 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends Prastrecictory Rate of 5 months for one 


dollar. I enclose check or currency. 


FOR $3.00 
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